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ABSTRACT 

The i^ooklet treats career education as the total 
effort of education and the community to help all individuals become 
familiar with the values of a wcrk-criented society, to integrate 
such values into their personal value systems, and to implement those 
values in their lives ro that work becomes possible, meaningful, and 
satisfying to each individual* It stresses the need for career 
education in light of high youth unemployment rates, lack of skill 
adaptability to changing job opportunities, overemplxasis on college 
preparation in high schools, and high dropout rates among college 
students. It offers examples of career education programs with wide 
community support in: Boston; Potomac, Maryland; Cleveland; Mesa, 
Arizona; and the State of New Jersey. It discusses the- duties of th^ 
following members of the "career education team:" school 
administrators and school boards; classroom teachers; the 
industry- education-labor-professional community; counseling and 
guidance personnel; PTA*s, ethnic and cultural groups, civil rights 
agencies, and other service organizations; the family; and student 
groups. It also makes suggestions for starting career education 
programs, including organizing "starter groups" and establishing 
trends in job skills. A section on where to get help lists 15 
articles; 36 books, booklets, and reports; and 4 films. (JR) 
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About This Booklet 



IXtirely hdb d conLCpl held more promise for 
exciting Icarnini; tluin Ii«ii> carcei ediioUion. TIiou- 
i>andi> o[ peihons liave parlicipcUed in hundreds 
oi workbliopb, eonferenLCb, and beminarb. Teach- 
ers and curricula specialists are designing new 
learning ai langements. And demonstration models 
are developmg innovative school Lomniunitv re- 
lationships. In man\ \\«ivs progiess has eXLCtded 
expectations. 

But despite the near-universal expressions of 
support and some outstanding successes, only a 
gc«od beginnmg lias been made. Relatively feu of 
the nation's oO million students aie touclied by the 
career education concept. Clearly, a more effective 
effort is necessary, and such an effort is possible 
onlv through the collaborative Icadersliip ot the 
many organizations and individuals having a 
direct interest in our schools. 

This recognition prompted the organi/.ations 
listed here to join in this expression of support lor 
career education. We urge our respective members 



to coordinate their activities at the state and local 
levels in support of the common purpose of stimu- 
lating the wide and prompt introduction of the 
career education concept among the nation's 
school systems. 

We ask school leaders to invite busmess, labor, 
professional and community leaders, including 
women's organizations and minority groups, to 
work witli them in helping our young people to 
recognize and utilize relationships between educa- 
tion and work. 

Business, laboi, professional, and community 
leaders should also take the initiative. These in- 
formed lay persons, working with professional 
educators, can reinforce each other's efforts in 
getting career education underway and in sustain- 
ing progress. This booklet will highlight some of 
the things to do. 

W'e wish you much success as you form new 
relationships for improving the educational ex- 
perience of our youth. 
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Our Concept of Career Education 



At the outset let us affirm that the highest aim of 
education is the development of the qualities of 
cliaracter. For in teaching honesty, justice, integ- 
rity, and respect for person and property lies the 
hope of domestic tranquility and good will in our 
society — the basis for progress. 

Another basis for tranquility and progress is a 
citizenry using fully its talents at work — that is, in 
those activities, paid and non-paid, which provide 
satisfaction for :he individual and benefit to 
society. 

Career education complements the primary aim 
of education by pulling back the curtain that iso- 
lates much of education from one of the largest 
dimensions of life — a man's or woman's work. 
Education and work .\re artificially separated 
today, but the> were not so divided in the past and 
should not be so in the future. A linking of educa- 
tion and woik is even more important in a dy- 
namic industrial-service economy than in a less 
complex economy 

Career education, therefore, seeks to remove the 
barriers between education and work by emphasiz- 
ing preparation for work as a major goal of Ameri- 
can education at all levels — from the elementary 
schools through the secondary schools and the 
universities, colleges, and technical institutions. 

Career education benefits all students because 
they will commence work — begin a "career"— at 
some point in their lives, whether they leave school 
at age 16 or graduate from the nation's most 
prestigious medical or law school at age 30. It 
therefore applies to the student who will seek a 
giaduate degree as well as the potential dropout. 
It especially benefits indifferent students by mak- 
ing their learning experience relate to the many 
ua>s people spend theii lives. And it also help*? the 
young woman who needs to be made aware that 
even though she gets marric ^.d has a family she 
may spend 25 years or more in full-time employ- 



ment outside the home— and she will spend 40 
years or more in the workforce if she does not 
marry. 

Career education expands educational and ca- 
reer opportunities by stimulating interest in the 
studies necessary to pursue various lines of work, 
and by giving students preliminary skills to enl2v 
any one of a cluster of different careers. It en- 
courages boys and girls and men and women to 
consider non-traditional, as well xis traditional, 
careers. And it reminds us that in a changing 
society, education must be a continuing experience 
throughout our lives, requiring an "open door" 
access between school and work. 

Career education seeks to enable all persons to 
make personal, informed career choices as they 
proceed through life. To do this, they must learn to 
identify their strengths, weaknesses, interests and 
aversions. They must then relate these to require- 
ments of the w^orld of work and of the various 
levels and types of education. This process is 
vital to a fully useful life, since career decisions 
are often required several times, and include de- 
cisions about promotions and changes in assign- 
ments as well as the selection of an occupation or 
profession. Youth and adults who learn career 
decision-making skills will have greater career 
satisfaction regardless of changes in the job 
market. 

Career education believes that learning occurs in 
a variety of settings, and therefore requires rela- 
tionships with the business-industry-labor-profes- 
sional community to provide learning experiences 
not available to students in a conventional class- 
room environment. 

Career education urges thjt society reappraise 
its value system to help ensure the respect due all 
types of work, and to help make unsatisfying jobs 
more meaningful. It calls for recognition that some 
technical skills provide services just as useful as 
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some mcUitigcntil/ prolessK>n«iI skills. 

Though caieci cdiKation cmphasi/es the prcpa- 
itUion of till [>copIe foi their life's work, as men- 
tioned earlier It also reeogm/es that there are other 
important and proper objectives for our education 
system. These in^Iutle education loi integrity in 
human relationships, for etiectivo home and family 
life, k>r leisure, foi Liti/.enship, for culture, and for 
mental and physical health. The school experienc.e 
must alwavs aim to provide for every child and 
adult the opportunity to cultivate the quality of 
intellect, as well as the artistic and moral sen^ ibihty, 
that will lead to useful and satisfying lives. 

Finally, career education does not mean educa- 



tion without rigoi. huleed, by stimulating interest 
in learning and thereby in evoking improved stu- 
dent effort, career education offers an important 
potential k>i raising the level of student perform- 
ance in all school subjects. 

In summaiy, care !r education is the total effort 
of education and the community to help all in- 
dividuals become familiar with the values of a 
work-oriented society, to integrate such values 
into their personal value systems, and to imple- 
ment those values in their lives in such a way that 
work becomes possible, meaningful, and satisfying 
to each individual. 



CAREER EDUCATION 



CAREER 
DEVELOPMENT^^ 

Self Awareness and Exploration 
Career Awareness and Exploration 
Decision Making and Plannmg 
Placement 




CAREER 
PREPARATION 



Academic Education 
Vocational Education 
Technical Education 



an integrated approach 



A firffvonco Guk/c Go.Jf^ tjtn/ Per/ornhjnco /m/iCtHOfs, Michigan Career Developmeni Program, 
Michigan Oepartnient ot Gdocouon, 1973 
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Why We Need Career Education 



In many rcspuctb the b^hools .uc do\n<; a better 
job of educcUin>; our youth than f^ver before. 

However, society demands more of our schools, 
iusl as it does o\ government, reIi>;ion, and busi- 
ness. Tlie school peiformance that was judged 
satisfactory 20 years ago may no longer be suit- 
able for every mdividual. While tlicre are complex 
reasons for tins change, one is related to tlie world 
of work. There are relatively fewer unskilled jobs 
to fill at a time when more parents are properly 
demanding full equality of opportunity for their 
ehildren. There is general recognition that as we 
move furthei into a still more conif^Icx economy, 
the relationsliip between edueativ)n and work bc- 
eomes closer eaeh year, and young people need 
more assistance in deciding on a career. 

Career education ofiers a promiismg response to 
this call for education reform by addressing tlicse 
problems: 

— Foi too many youth, career exploration begins 
after leaving school instead of during tlie early 
learning years when there is ample time to de- 
velop areas o\ work interest and competence. 

— Youth unemployment is consistently four 
limes greater than adult unemployment, and 
turnover is higli. Most college graduates stay 
with theii first employer less than three years, 
and liigh school graduates often have several 
jobs their first year. 

— Many students are not provided with the 
skill and knowledge to help them adjust to 
ehanges in job opportunities. The individual 
normally changes occupational emphasis no 
less than 3 to 5 times during his work life. For 
education, the lesson is clear, it must increase 



the individuals "cope-ability" — the i>peed and 
economy with which he or she can adjust '^o 
these changes. 

— There has steadily developed an increased 
emphasis on "school for schooling's bake'.' The 
thiid grade teacher seems intent on readying 
students for the fourth grade, the eighth grade 
teacher on readying students for the nintn grade, 
and the high school teacher on readying students 
for college. Instead of preparation for something, 
education has become, for many students, 
simply preparation for more education. 

— In some schools, much of wliat happens in 
the classroom has too little to do with what is 
happening outside the cIa.?sroom. They seem to 
attempt to prepare our young people to take 
their place m the community by isolating them 
from the community. 

— Seventy-six percent of secondary school stu- 
dents are enrolled in a course of study that has, 
as its major emphasis, preparation for college- 
even though only 2 out of JO jobs between now 
and 1980 wmII require a college degree. Thus, al- 
most 8 of 10 students arc receiving an education 
that will primarily benefit only 2 out of JO 
students. 

—The dropout failure rate among college stu- 
dents remains among the most stable of all 
statistics in American education. Forty percent 
of all who enter college this fall will not make it 
to their junior year, and 50 percent will never 
obtain a baccalaureate degree. These adjust* 
ments arc extremely costly to students and their 
parents in terms of money, psychological dam- 
age, and inability to plan a meaningful future. 
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Especially in secondary schools the curriculum is typically 
not realistic in terms of meeting student career needs. 



WHAT'S HAPPENING TO THE STUDENTS? 

1 . Dropouts from U.S. secondary schools 



24% drop out of school 76% actually graduate 
before graduation 



2. Choice of curriculum among U.S. secondary school students 



76% are enrolled In college preparatory 
or general curriculum programs 



24% are enrolled m voca- 
tional education programs 



3- Relatively few U.S. secondary school students graduate from college 



23% will graduate 77% will not graduate 
from college from college 



Source: Digest of Bducotional Statistics, 1974 Bdition, Office of Education, U.S. Department of Health, 
Education and Welfare. 

THEREFORE: We need CAREER EDUCATION for all students to reduce the gap between 
unrealistic educational programs and career needs. 



Jobs in the 70's demand specialized training, not necessarily 
a college degree. 

U.S. JOB OPENINGS DURING THE 70 S 





20% of jobs require 80% of jobs require a high school 

a 4-year college diploma or training beyond high school 

degree but less than 4 years of college 
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Source* U.S. Department of Labor. 

THEREFORE: We need CAREER EDUCATION to provide students with insight, informa- 
tion and motivation concerning specialized training as well as professional 
education. 
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Glimpses of Career Education 



'career education reinforces academic education 
by illustrating the practical application of ab- 
stract principles. A subject such as geometry may 
appear useless to a bored student, but takes on 
new meaning and purpose if a carpenter shows 
how to use the principles of geometry in design- 
ing a flight of stairs, or an engineer in designing a 
bridge, or an architect in designing a gymnasium. 

Even the traditional field trip to a zoo has a new 
dimension when it incorporates the career educa- 
tion concept. The students discover the challeng- 
ing skills involved in designing the park's ecology, 
the safety of animals and visitors, the provision 
of food service, and in maintaining the health of 
the animals. Thus, a trip to the 200 becomes more 
than an observance of wildlife, it also stimulates 
a youngster's thinking about exciting kinds of 
work. 

We have noted that career education cannot 
take place exclusively within the four walk of a 
school building; that it must involve the ^^eneral 
community, particularly business and government 
employers and labor unions. 

in Boston, fur example, school administrators 
asked the assistance of business leaders in intro- 
ducing a Flexible Campus Program to supplement 
the traditional curriculum offerings in Boston high 
schools. 

Under this program, the classroom is only one 
part of the secondary education system. High 
school students leave their regular classrooms for 
expanded learning opportunities throughout the 
community in order to gain practical knowledge 
of the business world's opportunities and require- 
ments, to develop realistic career goals, and to 
begin working actively toward them. 

The role of the Boston Chamber of Commerce 
initially involved establishment of a Business Task 
Force to undertake an extensive survey of busi- 
nesses in the Metropolitan Boston area. The results 

EI^C : 



of this survey were published in a "Flexible Campus 
Resource Catalog" outlining the offerings from 
business for use by school coordinators and 
participating students from 14 Boston high :,chools 
(16 now participate). 

In the Flexible Campus Program, the business 
Community has two major methods by which stu- 
dent awareness of the wide range of career po- 
tentials and requirements can be developed: 

(1) Mini-Courses — Business persons go to a par- 
ticular school and teach their professional special- 
ties or interests. Participating students get credit 
for the courses, which vary in length from two 
sessions to ten weeks. 

(2) Student Work Internships— Students may go 
to cooperating companies for non-paid, part-time 
work experience 5 days a week, for 10-15 week 
periods. Work hours are determined according to 
the student's schedule, and school credit is given. 

The Boston Chamber serves as the clearing- 
house between business and the high schools. 
When a school elects to work with a company 
from the Flexible Campus Resource Catalog, the 
high school coordinator checks with the chamber 
to learn if this particular course or internship has 
already been chosen by another school. Once 
cleared through the chamber, the coordinator 
works directly with a designated company repre- 
sentative in developing a specific mini-course or 
internship program. 

During its first year in 1971-1972, the Flexible 
Campus Program was available only to 12th 
grade students. It is now offered to juniors as well 
as seniors. Additional grades will be included in 
succeeding years. 

In a related career education development, the 
Boston Partnership Program was recently estab- 
lished. Under this program, a large company or a 
consortium of small companies work exclusively 
with one school. This provides for a closer rela- 
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lionship between pcUtiLipiUmj; hrms cind thu in 
dividual school. 

There are mnny different approaches tor j»etting 
career education underway. For success, each effort 
must accommodate the particular characteristics 
of the students and the community. 

Al the Winsitm Churchill nii;h ^^hi»iil in 
I'otumac, Mji\Liu 1.87 percent of the graduating; 
students bej;in college. Accordingly, the career 
education program focuses on managerial and 
professional lines of work. 9. me 150 seniors 
spend from 10-20 hours a week in the offices of 
prote.ssional/ technical/managerial employers 
in both private industry and government. The cm* 
ployer "sponsors" of this internship program in- 
clude lawyers, dentists, architects, veterinarians, 
federal medical and scientific facilities, and elemen- 
tary and junior high schools. 

The sponsors are initially contacted by one of 
nine career advisers (one for each school depart- 
ment!. Some volunteer their time by contacting 
the school and expressing an interest in the pro- 
gram. The sponsors agree to involve the student in 
the total activity of the office or other work area. 
The students agree to learn and contribute as their 
abilities permit, with the understanding that they 
will receive no pay or school credit. 

In adtlition to the internship program, the 
Winston-Churchill High School also holds about 
■10 seminars a year, featuring representatives of 
business and government. They describe the work 
of their organizations and the skills and attitudes 
they seek in their employees. These seminars are 
complemented by a Career Center that makes in- 
formation available on a wide range of careers. 

Employers, students, and parents are pleased 
with this means of giving students preliminary 
experience in linjs of work that would not other- 
wise be available, and that can help them decide 
the career they will eventually pursue. Now 3 
years old, the number of students and sponsors 
has increased each year. Some sponsors have been 
"sold" on ihc program by other sponsors, and other 
Montgomery County schools arc being encouraged 
to develop similar programs. 

In Ck-vcland, Ohio, the situation is quite dif- 
ferent from Potomac, Maryland. School officials 
in Cleveland became concerned that an increasing 
proportion of five central schools consisted of stu- 
dents from families on welfare. Too many of these 



students were dropping out of school, eventually 
to continue the welfare cycle. 

In 19db, a Job Development Program was es- 
tablished for non-college bound .seniors. Key per 
sons are a regularly assigned school counselor <4nd 
a job adviser. The job adviser is a para-profes- 
sional with industrial experience who knows 
Cleveland's employers. At each of the five schools 
the job adviser develops job openings for gradu- 
ates. During their senior year the students enroll in 
a job preparation course, to learn to present them- 
selves during job interviews. They also make field 
trips to various industrial companies. 

In the .spring, 40-45 companies on an assigned 
day visit each school. They send ahead descriptions 
of probable job openings. These descriptions are 
reviewed by the counselor and job adviser with 
the students, and interview schedules are ar- 
ranged, based on a matching of the student's in- 
terests and qualifications with the job require- 
ments. Placement of stuuents participating in this 
program averaged over 90 percent from June 1966 
through June 1974. Many have used their earnings 
to continue their education part-time. 

in \U >a, Aii. tina, increasing numbers of teach- 
ers are integrating career education into all subject 
areas of the curriculum. 

A notable example took place recently when a 
primary teacher from the Hawthorne School made 
her unit on transportation "real*' for her students, 
She contacted the Community Resource Service 
which arranges for classroom field trips, guest 
speakers, tele-lectures, and video interviews, to 
see if it would be possible to schedule a field trip 
on a train. 

CRS planneu a trip to Tucson via Amtrac 
Railioad. With the assistance of a career specialist, 
pre- and post-activities were planned to prepare 
the students for this trip. These activities covered 
several subject areas. The students used their 
math skilh to determine costs, distance, and time. 
Reading skills were emphasized when the students 
did research in various books on types of trains, 
kinds of workers, kinds of services the workers 
provide, and the service a train gives to a com- 
munity, state, and nation. Many of the vocabulary 
words found during their research became part 
of spelling games and lessons. Students learned 
many songs and read poems about trains and 
Workers. As art projects, students not only drew 
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pictures of trains, but made a large scale model 
train for the classroom. 

While students worked on these activities, the 
teacher pointed out and discussed how each worker 
might use math, reading, spelling, art, music, 
and science. The teacher guided the students on 
discussions of what kind of personality a person 
must have for a particular job. Does he or she like 
helping people? Enjoy traveling. Like working at 
night and being away from the family? Like work- 
ing outside or inside? 

The students then talked out their own interests 
and attitudes in relation to performing any of 
these jobs. Plans were completed for videotaping 
this experience for future usl in the district. As a 
final pre-trip activity, the class prepared questions 
to interview the different railroad workers. 

On the trip, students interviewed workers with 
varying skills, training and experience, such as the 
ticket clerk, loader, chef, conductor, and engineer. 
Post-activities included discussions, viewing of the 
videos taken and the writmg of thank you letters. 
1 his experience helped the students develop self- 
awareness, educational awareness, positive atti- 
tudes toward work, and career awareness at their 
level of understanding. 

In another development in Mesa, increasing 
numbers of teachers are requesting the use of the 
tele-lecture system. Tele-lecture via a telephone 
caM allows large groups of students to interview 
people in specialized fields who can be a resource 
for a particular question in a particular subject, or 
people in high demand who cannot leave their 
place of work. Students develop questions that 
cover not only subject matter, but pertinent per- 
sonal and caieer information. Mesa students have 
heard what Walter Cronkite does in his leisure 
time, who and what influenced John Wooden to be 
a coach, how Barry Goldwater views politics as a 
profession, and a typical day in the life of author/ 
illustrator Ezra Jack Keats. 

In the Mesa high schools, students are also able 
to participate in a work exposure, work experience 
program. A student may shadow^ a worker in a 



given occupation or profession by requesting a 
work exposure situation. In work experience, a 
situation is arranged where a student can work 
along with and perform tasks for the worker. In 
an approved work experience program, the student 
earns credit that is equal to one-fourth the credit 
that would be earned for the same amount of class- 
room time. 

These are but a few examples of the exciting 
things that are taking place to make schooling 
more relevant in Mesa, Arizona, by involving the 
community in an active way. 

In the state ui New Jersc\, the Task Force on 
Education of the New Jersey National Organization 
for Women compiled a roster of 200 New Jersey 
women employed in non-stereotypic careers in- 
cluding molecular biologist, tractor-trailer driver, 
minister, colonel, sewage commissioner, police- 
woman, building contractor, superintendent of 
schools, mayor, bank executive, veterinarian and 
letter carrier. These women agreed to serve as re- 
source persons for classroom visits and for special 
"career days." In some cases, trips to the place of 
employment were arranged. 

Because many books and films on career educa- 
tion portray women in only traditional female oc- 
cupations (nurse, secretary, teacher) and because 
women role models in these occupations are al- 
ready visible, the need is to make more visible 
those women who are employed in non-traditional 
female vvork. The list offers a resource that the 
schools may not have the time to develop but that 
is extremely helpful in making career education 
concepts meaningful to girls by offering visible 
role models to help them realistically expand their 
career options regarding what is an "appropriate" 
career for a woman. 

The foregoing examples are merely small "slices" 
of career education, since this concept spans 
kindergarten through the Ph.D. program. But it is 
not possible to introduce a comprehensive pro- 
gram among all grades at once, so it is necessary 
to focus resources on a few grades initially, then 
expand the application of the concept. 
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Some Tips on Speaking to Students 



Belore the prcsentalion 

Prior to meeting with the students, it's a good idea to talk 
with the teacher who has requested your assistance. Such 
a conversation will allow you to 

•Arrive at a clear understanding of what you are "ex- 
pected to do and how much time will be allotted for 
your presentation. 

• Learn the general characteristics of your student audi- 
ence—their ages, interests, abilities, and background 
in the topic area— so that you may adapt your pre- 
sentation to their level of attention and comprehension, 
and avoid talking over their heads, or, equally impor- 
tant, talking down to the students. 

• Advise the teacher of any special needs you may have 
— filmstrip or movie projector, tape recorder, record 
player, miscellaneous demonstration equipment, etc. 

If you have an opportunity, you may wanl to rehearse 
your presentation. After all, even NASA has trial :uns, 
and you'll be amazed at what it will do for your timing! 
The present n lion: cuplivnle 

Use the introductory segment of your presentation to 
"captivate" your audience. 

•Relate your topic to the immediate experiences and 
concemr* of the students. Show the connection be- 
tween the topic area and the work they are doing in 
school. Let them know how tb'^s information is, or 
could be, useful to them now as well as later in their 
lives. 

• Put yourself on friendly terms with your audience. 
This can be done by relating a humorous anecdote, 
telling an interesting story having lo do with your 
topic, or simply adopting an informal, conversational 
speaking style. 

Educate 

There are a number of ways of maintaining the interest 
of the students as you "educate" them in your topic area. 

• Don't rush. Proceed systematically, covering one point 
at a time. Emphasize key points by repeating and/or 
summarizing them. 

• Consider using audiovisual aids to illustrate or clarify 
major points. Check to see that all the students can see 
and hear what you're presenting, and once you're 
through, remove each item so it won't be distracting 
later on. 

• Display and/or demonstrate tools or instruments as- 
sociated with your career. 

•Actively involve the students ix your presentation if 
you can. You may ask them to participate in a task or 
assist in a demonstration, or you may decide simply 
to direct questions to them. No matter what age level 
you're working with, you'll find you get a much better 
response if the students can do something, rather than 
just listen. 
Motivate 

In your concluding remarks, "motivate" the students to 
further exploration in your field. 

• Pass along any ideas you have for activities that might 
appropriately follow up your presentation. 

• If you have such resources as brochures, pamphlets, 
posters, or pictures available for distribution, leave 



them with the students to reinforce the effects of what 
you've done. 
Atler the presentation 

• Conduct a question-and-answer session if you feel 
that the time can be properly used to clarify issues or 
correct misconceptions. 

• Allow time to circulate any items you may have 
brought along to share with the class. By waiting until 
you have completed your presentation to do this, you 
will avoid the risk of competing with your own 
materials! 

. . . Now, for some specific questions to have in mind 
in telling Everything You Ever Wanted to Tell About 
Your Occupation or Profession: 

Elementary, Grades K-6 

• What are the duties of my occupation or profession? 

• What are my working hours? 

• Must I wear special clothing on the job? 

• What equipment or instruments do I use? 

• What are the working conditions— indoors, outdoors, 
noise, temperature? 

• How are the subjects that are taught in school useful 
in my work? Which subjects have been tha most help- 
ful to me? 

• In what ways do 1 depend on other people to help me 
do my work? 

• In what ways do others depend on the work I do? 

• How does society benefit from my work? 
Junior High, Grades 7-^ 

In addition to any or all of the above: 
•What kinds of interests and abilities would tend to 
help a person be successful in my field? 

• What are the physical demands of my work? 

• What personal qualities are important? 

• What factors caused me to select this occupation or 
profession? 

• What are the rewards of this type of work? The draw- 
backs? 

Senior High, Grades 10-12 

In addition to any or all of the above: 

• Whateducationalpreparation is required— high schooL 
trade or technical school, college, on-the-job training, 
apprenticeship? 

• What jobs could young people do to help prepare them 
for this type of work? 

• What general salary range, fringe benefits, and vaca- 
tion time are typical? 

• What are the opportunities for advancement? 

• What are the opportunities for travel? 

• Is this work performed in' all parts of the country? 
During all seasons of the year? 

• How will technology affect my career? 

• In what other areas could I use my knowledge and 
skills? 

• How does 1 my career affect my personal life? 



Adapted from material prepared by: 
Center for Career Development 
Mesa Public Schools 
Mesa, Arizona 



Career Education and 
Vocational Education 



Vocational education offers training in a wide 
variety of specific technical and sub-professional 
skills, and is therefore an essential component of 
career education. Vocational education should 
continue for life— as should be true of all education 
— but it is initially completed at the high school 
level or in a post high school technical institution 
or community college. 

Examples of |obs for which one qualifies through 
vocational education include those in the health 
services, distribution and sales, agriculture, build- 
ing trades, computer operations, transportation, 
mechanical and printing trades, and numerous 
other occupations which typically do not require a 
baccalaureate degree. 

Career education, on the other hand, links learn- 
ing activities with jobs along the entire range of 
skills— from the subtechnical to the professional 
career— and in addition, emphasizes decision- 
making skills to improve individual choices con- 
cerning work and education or training. Career 
education is therefore all-inclusive in that it 



encompasses vocational education, academic 
education, and managerial/professional educa- 
tion, as well as career exploration and career 
selection. By way of contrast, vocational educa- 
tion has a more limited mission of specific skill 
training. 

Though the vocational and baccalaureate fields 
of study are delineated, students may shift from 
one field to another, and often do. The vocational 
student learning to be a medical technician may, 
after a period of work, return to college as a bac- 
calaureate student seeking training as a dentist or 
other advanced level of the medical professions. 
And the electrician may later decide to obtain a 
degree in electrical engineering. Though both stu- 
dents may first have to complete prerequisite 
s ibjects, their vocational training nevertheless 
provides entry into a work experience or career 
field that stimulates further specialization or ad- 
vancement. Indeed, many colleges are granting 
credit for work experience that was obtained as a 
result of earlier vocational training. 
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Source: Arizona Career Educotion-What Is It? Arizona State Department of Education, 1973 



The Career Education Team 



Career education will never be implemented by 
individuals acting alone, but by persons acting in 
concert with those whom they share a common 
interest or responsibility. Existing organizations- 
committees, study groups, service clubs, unions, 
trade and profebsional associations, chambers of 
commerce — might appoint an interested and 
knowledgeable member to act as their representa- 
tive. Here is a description of persons comprising 
"the career education team" and what they do: 

School Administrators and School Boards 

—Obtain support and commitment for career 
education programs from teacher organizations 
based on good will and agreement on the need 
for better education. 

— Provide leadership in gaining the support of 
students, counselors, parents, and community 
for career education. 

— Develop a plan for implementation and 
evaluation for a curriculum integrated with 
career education. 

— Explain credit eligibility for non-traditional 
learning experiences. 

— Bring together and coordinate the personnel, 
resources, facilities, and activities of the sub- 
systems that exist within the district. 

—Offer inservice programs designed to provide 
staff with career education concepts, procedures, 
and materials. 

— Develop and support an atmosphere con- 
ducive to the utilization of teaching methods 
designed to meet individual needs. 

— Equalize career placement effort with college 
placement effort. 

Classroom Teachers 

— Help students develop positive attitudes to- 
ward themselves, others, work, and those who 
work. 

—Relate what students learn in a particular sub- 



ject area to future education and occupational 
alternatives and how knowledge and skill of- 
fered by that particular subject area relate to 
work and living. 

— Reinforce steps in decision making and the 
importance of students being responbible for 
their own decisions. 

Industry-Education-Labor-Professional 
Community 

— Provides stations for observation and for 
actual work-study expe/ience. 

— Participates in designing realistic curricula for 
various career clusters. 

—Helps develop and administer job placement 
programs. 

— Volunteers as resources in the school. 

— Helps develop support for career education. 

Counseling and duidance Personnel 

— Serve as a resource consultant to teachers, stu- 
dents, administrators, parents and others seeking 
information. 

— Invite technical and vocational school repre- 
sentatives to college night or career day pro- 
grams, along with other representatives and 
employers. 

—Provide information related to a wide variety 
of career options. 

— Serve with other education personnel as liai- 
son between the school and the business- 
industry-labor-professional community. 

— Assist in placement of graduating students 
with employers in addition to providing guid- 
ance to others going on to technical schools or 
colleges. 

P'l A's; hthnic and Cultural Croups, Civil Rights 
Agencies, and Othci Seivice Oigani/alions 

— Examine and understand the career education 
concept. 

— Stimulate support for career education among 
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parents and the community generally, 

— Make available to schools the talents of their 
members as a resource in implementing career 
education. 

I he Family 

— Helps their children in developing positive 
attitudes toward work and in acquiring good 
work habits. 

— Helps acquaint their children with the career 
considerations of different kinds of work. 

— Volunteers as resource for the school, 

SUtdenl Croups 

— Serve as advisers to the policy making board 
for career education. 



— Ask teachers to emphasize career implications 
of subject matter. 

— Encourage all students to understand relation- 
ships between education and work. 

While the foregoing descriptions are somewhat 
arbitrary, the important point is that a broad- 
scale introduction of career education requires, 
in the words of former Commissioner of Education 
Sidney P. Marland, "bringing the school into the 
community and the community into the school!' 
This requires a coordinated effort by a career 
education team that includes many persons not 
normally associated with the traditional learning 
process. It therefore also involves new relation- 
ships and activities for education professionals. 
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How to Get Started 



//np 

1 he best way to begin is to begin," says Dr. 
Kenneth B. Hoyt, Director, Office of Career Edu- 
cation, U.S. Office of Education. Dr. Hoyt is not 
implying the task is simple. He is saying that there 
will be little progress until a school trustee, board 
member, administrator, counselor, or teacher asks 
a business person or local labor union or chamber 
of commerce official or other service organization 
leader to join in a mutual effort to acquaint stu- 
dents with the world of work. 

Or until the business person or labor official 
or other community leader makes the overture to 
a school leader. The initiative can come from a 
variety of sources. 

A lay person serving as school board member 
can be an ideal initiator, since the school board 
sets the policy carried out by professional educa- 
tors. Other ideal persons for getting change under- 
way include the superintendent, or the director of 
career education, or a school principal. But with 
appropriate approval and support, a teacher or 
guidance counselor can get thi gs started. 

The important point is not so much who takes 
the initiative, but that someone takes the initiative. 
Granted that success is enhanced if the superin- 
tendent of schools or the mayor or the president 
of the chamber of commerce gives full commit- 
ment to career education. But in the absence of 
such action, any other informed persons should 
work for change. And their first visits should in- 
clude the superintendent's office, a labor leader, 
a business leader, and other leaders in the com- 
munity, to persuade them of the merits of career 
education and to enlist their support. 

And this person should have clearly in mind 
what it is he or she wants educators and the 
business/labor/professional/community leaders to 
do. A specific request for assistance will produce 
results. A description of a successful school/ 
community program will help illustrate the level 



and type of active involvement desired, as well as 
the benefits that should extend to all participants. 
An employer or union representative will want to 
know how much staff time and other resources 
must be committed to a students' work experience 
or work observation program. A meeting that only 
describes the problem in a general way, and that 
offers no proposals for solution or requests for 
specific kinds of assistance, will produce only 
general discussion and "turn off" persons who 
might otherwise provide valuable help. 

In many school systems certain aspects of 
career education are already underway. Some 
areas have organized career education action 
councils or industry-education-labor councils as 
the coordinating body involving key members of 
the community in carrying forward the career 
education program on a continuing basis. 

The bibliography on pages 17-18 lists sources 
that describe implementation procedures. Any suc- 
cessful effort must involve citizen participation, 
good teamwork, and strong dedication. Because 
tremendous differences exist among school districts 
and their communities, there is no single proce- 
dure for beginning to con\ert your system to 
career education. Often it takes just one person to 
get the ball rolling. In every system and com- 
munity, however, there are some common proc- 
esses involved in getting started. The basic steps of 
a suggested approach are sketched here: 

— Organize a ''starter group" that includes 
school board members, school administrators, 
teachers and their association (union) representa- 
tives, and counselors, as well as representatives 
of business, labor, women's organizations and 
minority groups; obtain resource materials in 
career education. 

— Explain the career education concept and how 
it will benefit students and teachers, as well as 
employers and the community generally. 
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— Encourage the school board to provide for the 
in-service education of teachers and to estab- 
lish a schedule for the implementation of career 
education. 

— Build public support through PTA forums and 
local radio and TV panel programs. 

— Survey employers, labor unions, women's 
groups and minority organizations, and talk to 
the employment service to learn trends in job 
skills. Identify companies that will provide 
work orientation for students and teachers, in- 



cluding part-time paid and unpaid employment. 
—Analyze and recommend priorities for action: 
where should limited resources be applied? At 
what grades will you first begin? 

— Identify ways of incorporating the career edu- 
cation concept into the curriculum, based on 
recommendations of teacheis and their associa- 
tion (union) representatives, and of local leaders 
in various careers. 

— Provide for continuous review and revision of 
the program. 
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Where to Get Help 



In every state (and the District of Columbia) 
there has been a person designated as the Coordi- 
nator of Career Education in the State Department 
of Education. For names and addresses, write to 
Office of Career Education, U. S. Office of Educa- 
tion, Department of Health, Education and Wel- 
fare, Washington, D. C. 20202. 
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Most organizations listed on the flyleaf can 
refer you to one or more of their members in your 
state or city who can offer assistance. 

Several articles, books, and films have been 
published during the past few years that examine 
the career education concept and provide useful 
information for implementation: 



School Counselor, Vol. 21, No. 2, November 1973, pp. 88- 
129. Contains: "Special Feature: Career Education." 

Simpson, Elizabeth J., "The Home As a Cat .er Education 
Center" Exceptional Children, Vol. 39, No. 8, May 1973, pp. 
626^30. 

Smith, Edward D., "Weaving Guidance into Career Educa- 
tion," American Vocational Journal, Vol. 48, No. 2, February 
1973, pp. 60-63. 



Books, Booklets, and Reports 

A National Policy on Career Education, Eighth Report of the 
National Advisory Council on Vocational Education, Wash- 
ington, D.C., 1974. 

Bailey and Stadt, Career Education and Human Development, 
McKniglit k McKnight Publishing Company, Bloomington, 
Illinois, 1973. 

Begle, Elsie P., and others. Career Education: An Annotated 
Bibliography for Teachers and Curriculum Developers, Ameri- 
can Institutes for Research, Palo Alto, Cal., 1973. 
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the United States, Washington, D. C, 1974. 

Campbell, Robert E-, and others. Career Guidance: A Hand- 
book of Methods, Charles E. Merrill Publishing Company, 
Columbus, Ohio, 1973. 

Career Education, Third Yearbook of the American Voca- 
tional Association, Washington, D. C, 1973. 

Career Education: A Guide for School Administrators, Amer- 
ican Association of School Administrators and National Acad- 
emy for School Executives, published by AASA, Arlington, 
Virginia, 19^3. 

Career Education: A Handbook for Implementation, U- S. 
Office of Education, Wasliington, D. C, 1972. 
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tion Suggestions, Chamber of Commerce of the United 
Slates, Washington, D. C, 1973. 
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1972. Available from American Personnel and Guidance 
Association. 

Drier, Harry N., Jr., and others, K-12 Guide for Integrathig 
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Publishing Company, Worthington, Ohio, 1972, 

Dunn, James A., and others. Career Education: A Curricutmn 
Design ajid Instjuctional Objectives Catalog, American In- 
stitutes for Research, Palo Alto, California, 1973. 

Easterling, l.ewib C, Career Education. A Prospectus for 
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Films 

Career Education, 16 mm. color; 27 minutes; purchase price 
S85.75, rental S12.50 (i be applied to purchase). National 
Audiovisual Center, Washington, D. C. 20409. 
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NATIONAL ADVISORY COUNCIL ON VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 
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lAMtS A, RHODES 



CALVIN DELLtntLI) 



December 20, 1974 



To: United States Chamber of Commerce 

1615 H Street, N, W. 
Washington, D. C. 20062 



We congratulate the co-sponsoring organizations of 
this booklet in calling attention of the general public to a 
national focus on Career Education* 



Options of opportunity will be increased through 
combined efforts of Industry, Labor, and Education. 

"A National Policy on Career Education", Eighth 
Report of the National Advisory Council on Vocational Edu- 
cation, addresses Career Education as a universal necessity 
requiring the integration of all educational resources. 



Consistent with opportunities and limitations of 
advisory groups, this Council seeks to work cooperatively 
with ail organizations toward achievement of common goals. 




Caroline E, Hughes 
Chairman, Committee 
on Career Education 
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